CHAPTER IV.
WHAT THE CONSCIENCE REVEALS.
Preliminary. It is a Perceiving Power. It .notices in certain voluntary acts a moral quality as clearly as the eye observes colors in body, and as the consciousness discovers thinking and feeling in the mind. We perceive the quality first in ourselves and then in others. On reflecting on this deed of cowardice into which we fell, we pronounce it to be mean; and on that act of charity, we declare it to be noble. We are sure that there is excellence in this daughter, devoting herself to promote the comfort of her aged mother; we condemn the son who neglects the father, so kind to him in his younger years. We are as certain that there is duty in the resolution to resist evil, as there is solidity in that lead and gold.
I. There is obligation implied in those acts which are perceived to be good or evil. When I simply view that coin or that sword, this brilliant intellectual feat, or that artistic taste, I believe in the existence of the things and may be constrained to admire them, but 1 have no conviction that there is any duty devolving on me in consequence. But when the moral power looks at, and discovers that this coin would relieve a person in poverty; that this sword might defend an innocent man from danger, a conviction arises that I have something to do with them, and that I ought to use them to promote these good ends. In the very perception of a